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"The last age has put the present in a condition to
assemble into one body and to transmit to posterity,
to be by them delivered down to remoter ages, the
sacred repository of all the arts and all the sciences,
all of them pushed as far as human industry can go.
This is what a society of learned men, fraught with
genius and knowledge, are now labouring upon, an
immense and immortal work which accuses the short-
ness of human life/7

The Encyclopaedists' doctrine of the perfectibility of
man was the rational basis of Smith's incurable optimism,
but he did not share the opinion of the French School
that an absolute monarchy is the most hopeful if not
the only vehicle of human progress. Quesnai and his
disciples never dreamed that people could govern
themselves; they conjured up an ideal monarch
who would let his people live in a state of natural
liberty. Adam Smith had faith in men as well as
in philosophy, and therefore his politics were not
for his own age only but for the time to come. A
Whig in practice and a Kepublican in theory, he was
not likely to sympathise with the idea that natural
liberty is to be enjoyed under a despot.

One critic expresses surprise that so close an
observer had not the sagacity to anticipate the down-
fall of the French Monarchy. But Turgot's dismissal,
which first made Voltaire despair of a peaceful refor-
mation, occurred two months after the publication of
the TF'ealth of Nations, and ten years after its author's
return to England, Nay, at the time when the finish-
ing touches were being given to that work, it might
have been a fair question whether Turgot's reforms
were less likely to save France than Lord North's